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TOR  THE  EDTERPEIAO. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

In  the  Jewish  temple  we  find  a  great  number  of 
Levites  employed  wholly  in  singing  and  playing  on 
various  instruments.  Asaph  seems  to  have  been  l!ie 
most  renouned  musician  of  his  time  ;  he  also  was  a 
composer,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  bible 
translation  of  the  Psalms :  and  a  performer  of  distin¬ 
guished  abilities  appears  to  have  been  placed,  in  Da¬ 
vid's  time,  at  the  head  of  each  band  of  music. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalms  we  find  the  word 
Selah,  continually  occuring.  The  Septuagint  says, 
that  this  is  only  to  mark  a  pause  in  the  singing.  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  Daniel,  shews  that  music  was  much  cultivat¬ 
ed  among  the  Chaldeans  :  for  an  herald  cried  aloud, 
when  he  ordered  the  worsliipping  of  the  image  that 
Nebuchadnezsar  had  set  up,  **  At  what  time  ye  hear 
the  sound  of  the  comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbnt,  psalteiy, 
dulcimer,  and  all  kind*  of  muoiCj  tic,  &c.— Dan.  3d. 
3d.  At  the  captivity  of  the  unfortunate  Hebrews, 
when  they  were  permitted  by  Cyrus  t*  rebuild  the  tem¬ 
ple  where  the  number  of  singers  and  players  on  instru¬ 
ments  who  had  been  instructed  under  Asaph,  were  ta¬ 
ken,  they  amounted  only  to  two  hundred  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  The  Jews  soon  after  came  tributary  to  the  Pei^ 
sians,  Syrians,  and  Romans;  and  during  the  civil  wars 
among  the  latter,  no  science  was  brought  to  perfection 
hut  that  of  war.  There  b  little  doubt,  however,  but 
that  at  one  time,  the  Hebrews  were  eminently  skilled 
in  music ;  Job  of  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
they  take  the  tymbal  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  in  the 
sound  of  the  organ;  in  another  passage  he  remarks, 
my  harp  is  now  turned  to  mousning,  and  my  organ 
unto  the  voice  of  them  that  weep  wiiich  evidently 
alludes  to  funeral  musk,  for  such  was  practised  a¬ 


mongst  the  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  raising  o' 
Jairus's  daughter,  “  when  Jesus  came  in  ard  saw  the 
minstreb  kc.  the  ’■  jorest  people  among  the  Hebrews 
never  engaged  less  than  two  flutes  and  one  singing 
mourner  at  their  funerals  :  and  among  the  rich,*  Jose¬ 
phus  informs  us  that  the  expence  of  funerab  was  most 
extravagant ;  the  number  of  flute  players  amounting  to 
several  hundred.  In  the  35th  chap,  of  2d  Chron.  we 
are  told  that  singing  men  and  women  lamented  thro' 
every  age  the  fate  of  Josiah. 

The  Hebrew  language  was  no  doubt  very  unfavour- 
ble  to  vocal  music,  though  now  many  fine  yokes  are 
distingubhable  in  Jewish  synagogues,  yet  their  chant¬ 
ing  has  a  clamorous  and  often  unpleasant  sound  ; 
neither  the  ancient  nor  modem  Jews  have  any  char¬ 
acters  peculiar  to  musk,  so  that  their  melodies  must 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  then  singers.  A  Hebrew 
high  priest  assured  Dr.  Burney,  that  all  instrumental 
and  vocal  performances  have  been  banished  the  syn¬ 
agogue  ever  since  the  destraction  .of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  little  singing  now  used  there,  is  only  a  mod¬ 
em  licence  and  innovation. 

The  only  Jews  who  have  a  regular  musical  estab¬ 
lishment  in  their  synagogues  are  those  of  Germany  ; 
these  preserve  a  certain  melody  in  their  chants 
which  is  supposed  to  be  extremely  ancient;  at  Prague, 
there  is  an  organ  in  their  synagogue. 

(to  be  CONTIirrED.) 

^  BIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  GREE^‘E. 

Greene  (Dr.  Maurice.)  an  eminent  musician,  was  ^ 
the  son  of  a  London  clergyman,  and  nephew  of  John 
Greene,  sergeant  at  law.  He  was  brought  up  at  St. 
Paul's  choir,  and  apprenticed  to  the  organist  of  that 
cathedral.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and,  about  1716,  when  he  was  not  yet  twen¬ 
ty,  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West. 
The  part  he  took  in  the  violent  dispute  and  contest 
about  Handel  and  Bononcini  is  somewhat  remarkable* 
Bononcini  was  a  native  of  Modena  ;  and  his  music 
had  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  here,  that,  till,  1710,  the  managers  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  introduce  into  every  opera  they  exhibited, 
more  than  an  equal  portion  of  Bononcini's  airs.  In 
1710,  Handel  arrived  in  England  ;  and  soon  after  a 
rivalship  arose  between  these  masters,  and  parties 
for  each  were  formed  among  the  nobility.  In  this  dis¬ 
pute,  Greene  is  said  to  have  acted  with  such  duplici¬ 
ty,  as  induced  Handel  to  renounce  all  intercourse 
with  him  ;  for,  though  Greene  had  alTectcd,  and  did 
even  then  aflect,  to  be  fond  of  Handel  even  to  flattery, 
yet  he  secretly  favoured  Bononcini,  and  was  indus- 
I  trious  in  decrying  the  compositions  of  Handel. 


In  1717,  he  became  organist  of  S^.  Andrew’s,  Hol- 
boro,  and  the  year  after  of  St.  Paul's;  upon  which  last 
preferment  he  quitted  the  two  former.  In  1727,  up¬ 
on  the  decease  of  Croft,  he  was  appointed  organist 
and  composer  to  the  royal  chapel,  and  hereby  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  England.  In  1730,  he 
took  the  degree  of  dbetor  in  music  at  Cambridge;  his 
exercise  for  it  was  Pope’s  “  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,’’ 
which  he  set  very  finely  to  mneic.  It  was  performed 
with  great  applause ;  and  he  was  honoured  with  th« 
title  of  the  professor  of  music  in  that  university.  He 
was  patronised  by  many  great  personages,  and,  about 
1735,  appointed  master  of  the  royal  band.  About 
1750,  he  had  a  considerable  estate  left  to  him  by  a 
natural  son  of  his  uncle,  the  sergeant ;  and  this  state 
of  affluence  inspired  him  with  a  project  of  reforming 
our  church  music,  which  was  greatly  corrupted  by  a 
multiplication  of  copies,  and  the  ignorance  and  care¬ 
lessness  of  transcribers.  To  correct,  and  also  secure  it 
against  such  injuries  for  the  future,  he  began  with  col¬ 
lating  a  great  number  of  copies  of  services  and  an¬ 
thems,  and  reducing  them  into  score.  He  had  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  the  work  ;  but,  his  health 
failing  him,  he  made  his  will,  and  transmitted  the 
further  prosecution  of  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  William 
Boyce,  who  completed  and  pulili<hed  it.  Dr.  Greene 
died  Sept.  1,  1755. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE  ORGAJ.-1ZED  LYRE. 

M.  Adolphus  Ledhuy,  late  geometrical  surveyor  of 
forests  of  Coucy  le  Chateau,  in  the  department  of 
I'.Aisne,  has  invented  a  musical  instrument,  which  he 
calls  anoi^nized  lyre.  His  object  was  merely  to  im¬ 
prove  the  guitar-lyre  ;  but  by  a  simple  mechanism,  he 
has  rendered  the  sounds  of  this  new  instrument  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  several  different  tones  or  stops,  by  means 
of  which  the  performer  may  imitate  several  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  Ijrre,  the  piano-forte,  the  harp,  kc. 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  as  easy  to  play  upon  as 
the  guitar-lyre,  being  fingered  in  the  same  manner, 
and  not  more  inconvenient  for  carriage.  In  accom¬ 
paniments,  solos,  and  quartettos,  or  with  several  oth¬ 
er  instruments,  it  answers  equally  well ;  and  when  it 
wa.s  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  first  artists  in 
Paris,  the  inventor  recitived  the  most  flattering  en¬ 
comiums.  M.  Ledhuy  has  likewise  composed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  his  new  lyre,  in  which  he  details  every  par¬ 
ticular  necessary,  for  learning  to  play  on  it  without  a 
ma.ster ;  and  in  a  second  part  he  has  added  examples 
and  lesstuis  of  every  kind,  to  point  out  the  advantages 
derivable  I'rcm  his  invention  in  gradations  of  tone  and 
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expression  so  that  any  one  who  already  plays  on  the 
guitar  or  lyre-guitar,  may  render  himself  familiarly 
acquainted  with  this  instrument  in  less  than  a  month. 
The  organized  lyre  has  fifteen  strings,  embracing  four 
complete  octaves,  and  separated  into  three  distinct 
divisions,  bass,  tenor,  and  treble.  It  has  a  row  of  six 
keys,  which  include  the  extent  of  tliree  octaves,  and 
with  which  the  piano-forte  may  be  imitated  ;  but  the 
sounds  produced  are  softer.  By  means  of  a  mute, 
the  performer  may  change  the  sound  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  either  gradually  or  instantaneously,  from  tlie 
lowest  to  the  softest,  and  the  contrary.  The  instru¬ 
ment  has  two  necks,  each  with  six  strins;s,  which  are 
fingered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  guito-lyre. 
The  case,which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  its  con¬ 
veyance,  is  equally  so  for  playing  upon  it ;  be¬ 
cause  the  performer,  being  obliged  to  have  his  left 
knee  raised  a  little,  the  better  to  support  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  to  give  freedom  of  movement  to  the  arm, 
he  rests  his  foot  on  the  box,  out  of  which  rises  a  stand 
for  music,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 
This  stand  folds  up  so  as  not  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  case,  and  to  add  but  little  to  its  weight. 

OJV*  CHAXTmG. 

There  is  no  species  of  sacred  music  so  much  ne¬ 
glected  in  our  country,  ami  when  performed,  so  badly 
executed,  as  chanting.  This  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  the  small  number  of  organists, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  ancient  mode  of  chant¬ 
ing,  and  to  a  prevailing  taste  for  poetry  and  metrical 
psalmody. 

*  Chanting  God's  most  worthy  praise,'  recommends 
itself  by  its  antiquity,  its  simplicity,  and  its  superiori¬ 
ty  over  metrical  psalmody  in  point  of  accent  and  em¬ 
phasis.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews,  from  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  present  time,  have  ever 
worshipped  God  ;  and  in  the  Christian  church  it  uni¬ 
versally  prevailed  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  In  the 
manner  of  a  chant  the  song  of  Moses  was  celebrated 
by  the  whole  host  of  Israel,  and  David  established 
prosaic  psalmody  as  *  an  ordinance  forever,'  through¬ 
out  the  ruccftsire  generations  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Our  blessed  l.a)RD  honoured  with  his  presence  and 
joined  in  tlic  psalmody  of  this  church  ;  and  after  his 
ascension,  his  Apostles  were  '  continually  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  praising  God'  in  the  forms  of  his  own  inditing. 
Derived  from  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  chanting  be¬ 
came  the  usage  of  the  first  Christians,  and  along  with 
Christianity,  was  disseminated  thnuighout  the  world. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  metrical 
psalmody,  but  without  effect,  until  the  Refonuation. 
— .\t  tins  period,  it  arose  iu  Cei'iDany,and  from  thence 
spread  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  now 
supplanted  the  ancient  mode  of  praising  God  in  most 
of  the  Ri  formed  Cliundies,  e.xcept  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  I’rotestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  l'- 
nited  States,  and  even  in  these  it  occupies  an  impor¬ 
tant  place.  In  metrical  music  very  little  regard  is 
paid  to  eaqihasis  or 'eutiment.  Rev.  Dr.  Won  ester, 
lonsible  of  its  faults,  lias  attempted  to  correct  them, 
in  part,  in  his  edition  of  Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns  ; 
but  how  far  he  has  succeeded, we  will  not  prdtend  to  de¬ 
cide.  In  cA«n/<ng, however,  the  words  are  so  adapted 
to  the  music,  as  to  give  them  the  accent  and  empha- 
tt(  wi  a  good  reader.  The  sentiments  are  made  to  occu¬ 


py  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  place,  whereas  in 
the  popular  inode  of  singing,  they  arc  esteemed  of  no 
importance. 

All  tho$«,  therefore,  who  prefer  sentiment  to  sound, 
will  give  to  chanting  Uie  pre-eminence  over  metrical 
psalmody.  With  such  views  of  the  importance  of  this 
'subject,  we  must  be  highly  gratified  at  every  attempt 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  chanting,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  more  generally  into  the  church.  The  psalms, 
heretofore,  have  been  often  sung  in  such  a  drawling, 
monotonous  style,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
prejudices  existing  against  prosaic  Psalmody. 

As  little  taste  and  regard  to  expression  and  senti¬ 
ment  have  been  displayed  in  singing  the  true  Psalms 
of  David  as  in  singing  the  poetical  versions  of  Watts, 
i  Tate  and  Brady.  But  as  chanting  is  only  another 
name  for  reading  to  a  tune,  it  is  obvious  that  the  per¬ 
formers  should  thoroughly  understand  the  sentiments 
they  utter,  and  should,  in  their  singing,  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  good  reading.  In  this  way  no 
more  time  will  be  consumed  in  singing  than  in  reading 
the  Psalms. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  from  no¬ 
ticing  a  set  of  Cfumts,  adapted  to  the  Hjpnns  tn  the 
morning  and  evening  service  of  the  Protestant  Ejnsto- 
pal  Church,  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
M.  Wainwright,  A.  M.  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
A  number  of  the  chants  in  this  collection,  were  com¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  O.  K.  Jackson,  whose  profound  knowD 
edge  of  the  science  of  harmony,  and  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  cathedral  music,  is  well  known  in 
our  country.  This  collection  possesses  a  decided  su¬ 
periority  over  the  one  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  likewise  over 
the  '  Church  companion,*  of  Dr.  Jackson,  in  the  sim¬ 
plifications  of  the  harmony.  The  directions  giveb  by 
Mr..Waiuright  in  tlie  preface,  are  worthy  of  attentive 
observation.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  invaluable  History 
of  Music,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  favor  of 
chanting  '  This  mode  of  singing  is  venerable  for 
its  antiquity,  and  honorable  for  its  universality.  It 
has  never  been  applied  to  any  other  than  the  use  of 
the  Sanctuary.  Its  simplicity  and  dissimilarity  to 
secular  music  precludes  levity  in  the  composition,  and 
licentiousness  in  the  performance  ;  and  it  possesses  a 
beauty  of  character,  and  a  variety  of  expres8ion,which 
intelligent  hearers,  free  from  prejudice,  will  always 
discover  and  admire.'  On  this  subject  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  thus  remarks  : — ‘  That 
metrical  music  is  but  a  modem  invention,  I  am  very 
sensible,  and  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  is  has  added 
nothing  to  true  devotion,  and  the  worship  of  God. 
The  conceit  of  versifying  the  Psalms,  though  it  seems 
in  some  degree  to  unite  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  anthem  and  the  chant,  in  no  less  degree  excludes 
the  excellencies  and  effects  of  both  ;  and  owes  its  suc¬ 
cess  not  so  uiurb  to  its  propriety  and  fitness  for 
the  holy  Sanctuary,  as  to  its  gratifying  the  natural 
propensity  of  mankind  to  be  pleased  with  rhymes  and 
metre.  M^kind  are  ever  pleased  to  sec  religion 
yield  to  sense,  and  conform  to  the  world,  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  see  the  songs  of  Zion  assimilated  to  the  vocal 
muse.  The  so  general  indulgence  of  this  propensity 
has  long  been  to  me  a  subject  of  serious  and  deep 
concern.' 

We  stiall  close  these  observations  in  the  words  of 


the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  in  the 
support  of  prosaic  Psalmody,  is  deserving  of  great 
praise.  ‘  Chanting,'  says  the  Doctor,  ‘  has  always 
been  the  legitimate  way  of  setting  forth  Goo's  most 
worthy  praise  upon  earth  ;  and  to  chants  only  are  the 
hymns  of  angels  and  glorified  spirits  commensurate. 
Chanting,  like  the  sun, '  shineth  more  and  more,  un¬ 
to  the  perfect  day,’  which  it  will  usher  in  the  never 
ending  hallelujah — '  Salvation  to  our  Qod,  and  to  the 
Lamb  forever.'  M. 

rOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Musical  Antiquities  af  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  extraordinary  labours 
of  a  Doct.  Thomas  Tudway  of  Cambridge,  was  a  Song 
of forty  parts,  which  is  still  subsisting.  This  wonder¬ 
ful  effort  of  harmonical  abilities  is  not  divided  into 
choirs  of  four  parts,  soprano,  aho,  tenor,  and  bass,  in 
each,  like  the  compositions  a  molti  eori  of  Benevoli 
and  others,  but  consists  of  eight  trebles  placed  under 
each  other,  eight  mezzi  soprani,  eight  counter  tenors, 
eight  tenors,  and  eight  basses,  with  one  line  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  organ.  All  these  several  parts,  as  may  he 
imagined,  are  not  in  simple  counterpoint,  or  fitted  up 
in  mere  harmony  without  meaning  or  design,  but  have 
each  a  share  in  the  short  subjects  of  fugue  and  imita¬ 
tion,  which  are  introduced  upon  every  change  of  the 
words.  The  first  subject  is  begun  in  G  by  the  firstmez- 
zo  soprano  ;  and  answered  in  D  the  fiAh  by  the  first 
soprano.  The  second  mezzo  soprano  in  like  manner 
beginning  in  G  is  answered  in  the  octave  below,  by 
the  first  tenor;  and,  tliat,  by  the  first  counter  tenor  in 
D,the  fifth  above;  then  the  first  bass  has  the  subject  in 
D,  the  eighth  below  the  counter  tenor  :  and  thus  all 
the  forty  real  parts,  are  severally  introduced  in  the 
course  of  thirty  nine  bars,  when  the  whole  phalanx  is 
employed  at  once,  during  six  bars  more.  After  which 
a  new  subject  is  led  off  by  the  lowest  bass,  and  pur^ 
sued  by  other  parts,  severally,  for  about  twenty  four 
bars,  when  there  is  another  general  chorus  of  all  tlie 
parts;  and  thus  this  stupendous,  though  perhaps  Goth¬ 
ic,  specimen  of  human  labour  and  intellect  is  carried 
on  in  alternate  flight,  pursuit,  attack,  and  choral  un¬ 
ion  to  the  end,  when  this  pbenomenon  is  terminated 
by  twelve  bars  of  universal  chorus,  in  quadragentessi- 
mai  harmdny,  the  entire  composition  consists  of  one 
hundzed  and  thirty  eight  bars,  in  alla-breve  time. 

MUSICAL  INSANITY. 

Roeeingrave,  having  a  few  years  after  his  election 
to  the  pkR;e  of  organist  at  St.  George's,  fixed  his  af¬ 
fection  on  a  kdy  of  no  dove-like  constancy,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  her,  at  the  moment  when  he  flattered  him¬ 
self  with  the  hope  of  being  immediately  united  to  her 
for  ever.  This  disappointment  was  so  severely  felt 
bjr  tlie  disappointed  son  of  Apollo,  as  to  occasion  a 
temporary  and  whimsical  insanity.  He  used  to  say, 
that  the  lady's  cruelty  had  so  literally  and  complete¬ 
ly  broken  his  heart,  that  he  heard  the  strings  of  it 
eraek,  at  the  time  he  received  his  sentence  ;  and  on 
that  account,  ever  after  called  the  disorder  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  his  erepation,  from  the  Italian  verb,  crepare, 
to  crack. 


Upon  a  Subscription  paper  for  a  new  Work  enti¬ 
tled  "  The  Angler,'*  a  wag  writes  at  the  bottom  John 
Codline,  Fish-street,  1000  Copies.  Another  wit  adds, 
the  above  certainly  is  on  odd  fish,  but  by  no  moans  a 
staly  one. 


EUTERPEIAD,  OR  MUSICAL  rNTELI-rCENCEK. 


FOR  THE  EDTERFSJAD. 

CHARACTERS 

By  tbe  celebrated  BtUler^  aathor  of  Hudibrans, 
which  for  caustic  severity  and  sarcastic  bn- 
moor,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  writer, 
or  drawn  with  more  eloquence  or  bdelity^  As 
^ecimens,  we  insert  the  foliowiiif'  portraits, 
offering  them  as  fair  examples  of  the  ever  rea¬ 
dy  pencil  of  the  Painter. 

THE  PSD  ART, 

la  a  dK-arf  scholar,  that  never  outgrows  the  mode 
and  fashion  of  the  school,  where  he  should  have  been 
taught : — He  wears  his  learning  unmade  up,  puts  it 
on  before  it  is  half  finished,  without  pressing  or 
smoothing.  He  collects  old  sayings  and  ends  of  ver¬ 
ses,  as  antiquiuiea  do-old  coins  ;  and  has  sentences 
tying  by  him  for  all  purposes,  thou^-  to  no  one  ; 
and  talks  of  authors  as  familiarly  as  his  fellow  colle- 
giates.  He  will  challenge  acquaintance  with  those 
whom  he  never  saw,  and  pretend  intimacy  with'  those 
of  whom  he  has  only  heard..  His  noddle  is  full  of 
terms,  of  which  he  knows  not  the  use  ;  and  like  cer¬ 
tain  beaux  who  carry  their  gloves  in  their  hands,  not 
their  hands  in  their  gloves.  He  handles  literature  like 
those  that  play  new  and  then  -  on  an  intlrnnunty  but 
know  not  whether  it  be  in  hme  or  If  he  can 

screw  in  something  that  an  ancient  writer  said,  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  better  than  if  he  had  been  able  to  say  some¬ 
thing  himself  even  thoi^h  more  to  the  purpose.  His 
brain  not  being  able  to  concoct  what  it  takes  in, 
brings  up  what  it  swallows  half  digested  ;  crude  unas- 
similated  sense,  and  perverted  sentences  :  *  This  too 
renders  his  appetite  preposterous,  producing  a  certain 
malady  of  wits,  which  is  reaching  after  far-fetebed  ex¬ 
pressions  always  proving  as  far  from  the  purpose.  He 
is  like  a  certain  half  blind  game  rooster,  which  seeing 
but  little,  fights  worse  than  one  stark  blind.  These 
are  the  materials  and  villainoiu  compounds/ that  gen¬ 
erally  make  up  that  non-descript  mongrel  called  the — 
rEDAJTT  ! 

T«E  nBUlUCHBE, . 

Saves  the  Devil  labour,  and  leads  himself  into  temp¬ 
tation  :  He  lives  above  the  state  of  his  body  as  well 
as  his  fortune,  and  runs  out  his  health  and  his  money, 
as  if  he  had  made  a  match  and  betted  on  a  race  and 
bid  the  devil  take  the  bindemost.  He  sleeps  all  day 
and  sits  up  all  night  that  he  may  not  see  how  his  life 
passes  :  until,  like  one  that  travels  in  a  litter  and 
deeps,  he  is  at  his  journeys  end  before  he  is  aware  ; 
for  he  is  spirited  away  by  his  vices,  and  clapped  under 
batches  where  he  never  knows  whither  he  is  a  going, 
until  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

A  BUSV  MAR, 

Is  one  that  seems  to  labour  in  every  man's  calling 
but  his  own  ;  and  will  do  all  the  drudgery  of  every 
fellow's  business  who  wiU  employ  him. .  He  is  like 
the  ape,  that  does  every  thing  that  other  people  do, 
and  is  always  as  busy  as  a  child  at  his  playthings. 
He  u  very  lavish  of  advice,  and  gives  it  freely,  because 
it  is  worth  nothing ;  and  lyiows  not  what  to  do  with  it 
himself.  He  is  very  inquisitive  after  other  men's  oc- 
cuioBs,  and  charges  himself  with  them  like  a  public 
notary.  He  is  a  great  overseer  of  state  affairs  ;  and 
<^an  judge  as  well  of  them  before  he  understands  the 


reasons  as  afterwards.  He  wonderfully  affects  to 
seem  full  of  employments,  and  borrows  men's  busi¬ 
ness  only  to  put  on  and  appear  in  ;  he  frequents  all 
public  places;  and  like  a  pillar  in  the  exchange  is  hung 
with  all  men's 'business  both  public  and  private  ;  and 
his  own,  is  only  to  expose  them.  He  dreads  nothing 
so  much  as  to  be  thought  at  leisure,  though  he  is  al¬ 
ways  so  V  for  tho<^  he  be  perpetually  doing,  he 
never  does  any  thing. 

THE  PROUD  MAR 

Is  a  fool  in  fermentation  that  swells  and  boils  over 
like  a  porridge-pot.  He  sets  out  his  feathers  like  an 
owl,  to  swell  and  seem  bigger  than  he  really  is.  He  is 
troubled  with  a  tumour  and  infiaramation  of  self  con* 
ceit,  that  renders  all  parts  uneasy.  A  little  flood  will 
make  a  shallow  torrent  swell  and  foam,  and  break  its 
banks,  and  yield  a  roaring  noise ;  while  the  deep  cur¬ 
rent  rolls  silently  along. 

’  Shallow  tlrtanu  their  noity  courses  keep, 

“  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  itdeep.'^ 
The  insolent,  vain-glorious  and  proud  man  swells  in 
his  own  precious  self-estimation,  flounces  about  with 
astonishing  pomposity  and  overflows  his  bounds  ;  and 
when  he  linkt,  leaves  nothing  but  mud,  dirt  and  mb- 
bish  behind  him. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTO.y,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  29,  1820. 

TO  CORRE8PORDERT8. 

The  pressure  of  much  miscellaneous  matter  has  pre. 
eluded  the  insertion  of'*  mutical  fueriei"  in  this  num¬ 
ber.  Several  valuable  communicatious  are  on  file  and 
will  receive  early  attention. 


THE  ORATORIO. 

On  Tuesday  Evening  2nd  May,  an  Exhibition  of 
Sacred  Music,  consisting  of  Selections  from  Han¬ 
del,  Haydn,  Mosart  and  Beethov.en  will  be  given  at 
Boylslon  Hall.  I'he  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Tickets,are 
devoted  to  the  professional  gentlemen  of  the  Orches¬ 
tra,  who,  during  the  season,  have  industriously  prof¬ 
fered  their  services  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
without  fee  or  reward.  On  this  occasion,  we  are  hap¬ 
py  to  find  that  the  government,  and  its  members,  have 
generously  dispensed  with  their  accustomed  privileges 
in  the  admission  of  their  friends,  by  vacating  those 
seats  which  we  hope  to  see  filled  with  the  friends  of 
those  for  whom  thu  performance  is  intended  to  benefit. 
Those  amateurs  who  feel  an  interest  in  music,  ought 
to  participate  in  the  objects  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  this  pleasing  and  ennobling  science.  It 
is  very  natural  lor  those  who  have  devoted  a  portion 
of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  music, 
should  receive  some  emolument  for  the  pains  taken  to 
improve  the  taste, and  to  correct  the-  ear,  and  we  know 
of  no  class  of  professional  characters  whose  merits  en¬ 
title  them  to  remuneration,  than  the  professors  and 
teachers  of  music.  -  The  selections  made  for  this  Even¬ 
ing  consists  of  a  constellation  of  brilliant  and  effec¬ 
tive  chorusses,  interspersed  with  several  appropriate 
airs.  Curiosity  appears  considerably  alive,  and  ex¬ 
pectation  ranges  at  concert  pitch  ;.we  make  no  doubt 
I  our  anticipations  will  be  realised.  • 


iM 


TMK  THEATRE. 

The  scaoon  closed  with  Mrs.  Powell’s  Benefit  and 
though,  not  as  usual,  to  a  crowded,  yet  to  a  very 
fashionable  audience.  The  Drama  during  the  better 
part  of  the  season  has  not  prospered  with  its  accus¬ 
tomed  success and  our  boxe.«,  which  have  heretofore 
been  decorated  with  full  assemblages  of  beauty  and 
taste,have  but  too  frequently  during  the  winter  cam¬ 
paign,  exhibited  but  vacant  and  solitary  spectacles  ; 
excepting  upon  very  special  and  uncommon  occasions. 

VVe  have  regretted  this,  inasmuch  as  we  conceive 
the  managers  have  been  inadequately  renumerated  fo^ 
their  repeated  and  praise  worthy  exertions  in  bring¬ 
ing  forward  many  splended  and  classical  productions 
of  industry  and  genius.  We  ever  have  felt  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  the  drama,  and  believe  it  will  be,  when 
conducted  upon  liberal  and  correct  principles,  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  morals  and  good  taste  of  the  community. 
We  therefore  wish  to  see  it  flourish  amongst  us  and  ob  - 
tain  that  patronage  which  it  so  justly  merits,  and  hope 
our  managers  may  hereaffter  have,  mere  solid  proof  not 
only  of  our  ability  but  our  disposition  to  snpport  their 
establishment,  and  aid  them  in  their  laudable  efforts 
of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Public. 

HAYDjY  and  MOZART. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Lives  of  Haydn  and*  Motart 
are  just  received  and  for  sale  at  The  Franklin  Music 
Warehouse,  No.  6,  Milk-street  ;  and  at  Mr.  S.  H. 
Parker's  Circulating  Library  No.  12  ComhiU,  at  the 
very  moderate  price  of  one  dollar,  twelve  Si  half  cts. 

This  valuable  work,  contains  much  interesting  mu- 
sical  information,  which  we  think  ought  to  have  merit¬ 
ed  a  more  elegant  style  of  pubheation  than  the  presenl 
cheap  edition. 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Frofessional 

Gentlemen  of  Uu  Orchestra, 

WII.r.  BE  PERFORMED  OR 

Tuesday  Evening,  •'tlay.  Zi,  1820^ 

By  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  Boylston  Hall, 
in  two  Parts. 

'  PART  I.- 

Chorus,  He  gave  them  hailstones  for  rain,  -  Handel 
Duett  and  Chorus,  By  thee  with  bliss,  -  Haydn 
Air,  He  was  despised,  .  -  -  Handel 

Chorus,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  -  -  Mosart 

Air,  But  thou  didst  not  leave,  -  -  Handel 

Recitative  and  Choru.<i,  Now  the  work  of 
man's  redemption  is  coiii[dete  in  Christ 
our  Lord,  Hallelujah  to  the  Father,  -  Beethoven 


PART  II.. 

Chorus,  Moees  and  the  Children  of  Israel,  -  Handel 
Air,  With  verdure  clad,  -  -  Haydn 

Chorus,  The  marvellous  work,  -  -*  Haydn 

Air,  In  native  worth,  -  -  Haydn 

Chorus,  Glory  to  God  on  high,  -  ■  Mosart 

Recitative  and  Chorus,  In  splendour  bright. 

The  Heavens  are  telling.  Haydn 


Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  ■  may  be  had  at  the 
Bookstores  gfCol. -S.  H.  Parker,  and  W^est,  Rich¬ 
ardson  Si  Lord,  at  the  F'ranklin  Music  Warehouse, 
6,  Milk-btreet,  and  at  the  Hail,  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  peiformance. 


so 


EUTEIIPEIAD,  OR  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


THE  BOlJqUET 

HtreflQw'rt  unnumbered  their  eolort  unite, 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purpJe,soine  bhte.  and  tome  uhite. 
Some  damatk,  tome  yellow,  tome  green  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  aUemale  dtffvtirely  thed. 

FOR  THE  ECTERPEIAD. 

TO  MAY  t)AY.—IK  HOKOR  OF  THE  FAIR. 
other*  gre®l.  dear  Mat,  thy  bland  approach, 
And  make  thear  conpees  to  thy  fiTery'd  coach. 

I,  lovelier  smile*,  than  nature’s  chaplet  shows. 
Count  in  the  cheeks  which  enuilate  tbe  rose  ; 

I,  more  harmonious  sounds  than  wake  the  grove. 
Hear  in  the  voice  of  her,  whose  voice  is  love. 

No  petals,  lav’d  in  mom’s  ambrosial  hare,  , 

Delight  me,  when  on  dimpled  eharmt  I  gare  1 
Mat  the  first  thoughts,  the  fair  imparts  that  day. 
Approve  my  tribute  to  the^r//  of  Mat. 

AMYELIUS, 

FOR  THF.  F,rTF.RPKlAD. 

Add  retted  to  — — — - . 

Lady  !  thy  lyre  has  charm’d  the  cell. 

Where  melancholy  lov’d  to  dwell  ; 

Where  every  flow’r  had  ceas’d  to  bloom. 

Save  one  lone  bud  on  Pleasure’s  tomb  ; 

And  he,  the  lonely  Hermit  there. 

The  child  of  comfortless  despair — 

Was  tairaht  by  thy  sn  eet  song  to  know 
A  bliss  he  little  hoped  below. 

Since  her  to  whom  his  heart  was  giv’n. 

Sings  to  a  brighter  harp  in  heav’n  ; 

And  fcer’s  thy  cheek — ^thy  lip — thine  eye, 

And  ker’s  thy  soul — thy  tear — thy  sigh  ; 

And  ker’s  thy  song — for  it  reveals 
A  heart  that  truly — deeply  feels. 

11 - T- 

The  following  piece  was  inserted  in  our  third  number; 

it  was  handed  to  the  publisher,  in  manuscript,  in- 
*  correct ;  by  the  request  of  Mrs.  Rowson,  we  insert 
it  a*  it  was  written  by  her- 
Child  of  Mortality,  whence  dost  thou  come  ? 

From  the  dark  womb  of  earth 
1  first  deriv’d  my  birth. 

And  when  the  word  goes  forth. 

That  is  my  home. 

Child  of  a  transient  day,  there  shalt  tl*ou  rest  ? 

No,  when  this  dream  is  o’er 
Then  tiie  freed  soul  shall  soar. 

To  were  sorrow  comc-«  no  more. 

Realms  of  the  blesL 

ILirofF.temity,  teach  me  the  mail  ? 

Tnist  a  lledeemt  v’s  lo\e, 

V'aith  by  obedience  prow. 

And  share  in  courts  above, 

Christs  own  abode. 

*1  here  in  efheriul  plains. 

Join  the  angelic  strains, 

Je^us  forever  reign«, 

(•'lory  to  Gon- 

FRUH  THE  AIRS  OF  rAI.ESTiRE. 

THF-  SHKI’IH.UI)  BOY. 

Acesl  thou  tliat  she^iherd  t>oy,  of  features  fair, 
Of  eye  serene,  anti  briebUy  f! oi\  ing  hair. 

That  leans,  in  thoughtfr.l  posti.re,  on  his  crook, 
And,  statutc-nke,  ptres  o’tr  the  ptbbly  brook  ? 


Yes  :  and  why  stands  he  there,  in  stupor  cold\ 

Why  not  pursue  those  wanderers  from  his  fold\ 

Or,  mid  the  playful  children  of  bis  flocks, 

Toss  his  light  limbs,  and  shake  his  amber  locks, 
Rather  than  idly  gaze  upon  the  stream  f— 

That  boy  is  lost  in  a  poetick  dream  : 

And,  while  his  eye  follows  the  wave  along. 

His  soul  expatiates  in  the  realms  of  song. 

For  oft,  where  yonder  grassy  hills  recede, 

Tve  heard  that  shepherd  tune  his  rustick  reed  ; 

And  then,  such  sweetness  from  his  fingers  stole, 

1  knew  that  Musick  had  poscssed  his  soul. 

Oft,  in  her  temple,  shall  the  votary  bow, 

Oft,  at  her  alter,  breathe  his  ardent  vow, 

And  oft  suspend,  along  her  coral  walls. 

The  proudest  trophies  that  adorn  her  halls. 

Even  now,  the  heralds  of  his  monarch  tear 
The  son  of  Jesse  from  his  fleecy  care. 

And  to  the  hall  the  niddy  minstrel  bring, 

Where  sits  a  being,  that  was  once  a  king. 

Still,  on  his  brow  the  crown  of  Israel  gleams. 

And  cringing  courtiers  still  adore  its  beams. 

Though  the  bright  circle  throws  no  light  divine. 

But  rays  of  bell,  that  melt  it  while  they  shine. 

As  the  young  harper  tries  each  quivering  wire. 

It  leaps  and  sparkles  with  fwophetick  fire. 

And,  with  the  kindling  song,  the  kindling  rays 
Around  his  fingers  tremulously  blaze. 

Till  the  whole  hall,  like  those  blest  fields  above. 
Glows  with  the  light  of  melody  and  love. 

Soon  as  the  foaming  demon  hear*  (hat  psalm. 
Heaven  on  his  memory  bursts,  and  Eden’s  balm : 
He  sees  (he  dawnings  of  too  bright  a  sky  ; 

Detects  the  angel  in  the  poet’s  eye  ; 

With  gra*p  convulsive,  rends  his  matted  hair ; 
Through  his  strain’d  eye-balls  shoots  a  fiend-likc 
glare  ; 

And  flies,  with  shrieks  of  agony,  that  hall, 

The  throne  of  Israel,  and  the  breast  of  Saul ; 

Exil’d  to  roam,  or,  in  infernal  pains. 

To  seek  a  refuge  from  tliat  shepherd’s  strains. 

Tlie  fnllowii^  fiury  song  is  from  Oberon,  a  mask, 
by  Sotheby,  the  elegant  translator  of  Weiland’s  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  poem  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
author  of  Saul  just  published  in  this  place.  It  poses- 
scs  much  sweetness. 

ARIKI.. 

Viewless  minstrel !  touch  (be  lute. 

Tun'd  to  my  cadence  soft  and  slow 
Chain  each  rude  wind !  all  sounds  be  mute. 

Save  those  that  solace  woe. 

Save  those  that  from  the  Aeolian  lyre. 

To  whispers  of  a  sylph  reply. 

And  vibrates  o’er  (he  enchanted  wire 
Faint  murmurs  of  a  melody. 

Or  those  that  wind  thro’  wreathed  shell 
At  summer-tide  when  sea-maidt  float, 

And  on  the  spring-flood’s  moon-light  swell, 
Night-ditties  chant,  that,  note  by  note, 
(’harm’d  echo  from  her  coral  cave, 

Breathes  o’er  the  bosom  of  the  wave. 

MUSIC  TUITION. 

JOHN  HART  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
Mhe  Public,  that  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  to  teach  young  Gentlemen  Instrumental 
and  Vocal  music,  be  has  taken  a  Room  at  No.  7,  Com- 
hill-Sqnare,  where  he  purposes  to  Instruct  Pupils  up¬ 
on  (lie  Organ,  Piano  Forte,  Flute,  Clarionet,  Horn, 
Tnimpet  and  Patent  Ktnt  Bugle.  Applications  to  be 
made  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse, 6,Milk  Street, 
Mr.  G.  Craupntr’8,Fr.jaklin  Street, or  at  his  Room. 


SEMINARY 

For  the  instruction  of  Ladies, 

IS  THE  THEORY  AHD  FRACTICB  OF 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

THE  time  has  arrived,  when  a  correct  knowledge 
of  Music  is  considered  an  important  accomplishment 
in  a  polite  education.  This  pleasing  science  consists 
of  two  par(»— Vocal  and  Instrumental.  But  though 
these  two  parts  are  closely  allied ;  though  they  em¬ 
brace  many  of  the  same  principles  in  theory,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  same  rules  in  practice  ;  though  Vocal  Music 
is  not  less  effectual  in  exciting  the  tender,  generous, 
exalted  and  devout  feelings  of  the  heart— nor  less  im¬ 
portant  in  aiding  religious  worship,  than  Instrument¬ 
al  :  yet  the  latter  has  received,  among  us,  a  more  lib- 
eta)  patronaw  than  the  former.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  Veiy  few  VocaIist8,if  any,  have  ever  adopt¬ 
ed  an  eligible,  thorough,  and  systematic  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  in  this  pleasing  branch  of  science. — And 
those  who  give  lessons  on  the  Piano  Forte  do  not, 
generally,  consider  it  as  belonging  to  their  department 
to  teach  the  Voice  ;  and  if  thepr  did,  the  time  they 
generally  devote  to  each  pupil  is  neccessarily  so  short, 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  even  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  art  in  the  course  of  a  few 
quarters.  Hence,  this  part  of  a  complete  education 
is  neglected. 

From  these  considerations,  and  from  the  encourage¬ 
ment  with  which  Mr.  BAILEY  was  favoured  last  sea¬ 
son,  in  the  attendance  of  a  very  respectable  Class  of 
Young  Ladies  on  bis  tuition,  he  would  respectfully  in¬ 
form  iiis  patrons,  and  the  Ladies  of  Boston,  that  he  in¬ 
tends,  on  THURSDAY,  4th  of  May  next,  at  3 
o’clock,  P.  M.  to  open  a  ^minary  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription,  at  the  Boyltton  Sekool-Houte,  Fort  Hill 
—upon  (be  following  plan  : 

The  Seminary , will  be  opened  for  two  quarters. 
The  First  Quarter  will  be  devoted  to  learning  the  Ru¬ 
diments  of  Music — to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Intervals  of  (he  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Scales— the 
Major  and  Minor  Keys,  or  Modes,  and  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  key  of  any  piece  of  music  philosophically— 
to  ascertain  the  best  position  of  the  different  organs  of 
speech,  or  of  articulate  sounds— the  lungs,  windpipe, 
or  larynx,  the  glpttis,  throat  palate,  teeth,  tongue,  h^ 
and  nostrils  ;  and  the  peculiar  office  or  action  of  each 
to  produce  the  richest,  mellowest,  the  most  flexible, 
and  pleasing  tones— to  a  correct,  practical  knowledge 
of  the  tune,  time,  and  accent  of  notes — to  a  forcible, 
and  clear  articulation— to  a  correct,  handsome,  and 
fashionable  pronunciation — and  to  the  practice  of  va¬ 
rious  pieces  of  Sacred  Music. 

The  Second  Quarter  will  be  almost  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  learning,  in  a  correct  and  graceful  maoner, 
some  of  tha  choicest  and  most  fashionable  Songs  and 
Duets  of  the  present  day. 

The  Piano  Forte  accompaniments  will  foim  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  learning  any  Song  or  Duet  without  that  In- 
stnimeni,  though  arranged  particularly  for  it— because 
every  Lad^,  who  bestows  suitable  attention  upon  the 
subject,  will  be  able  to  sing  the  pieces  accurately,  eith¬ 
er  with  or  without  the  Piano  Forte. 

The  knowledge  acquired  at  this  Seminary  will  great¬ 
ly  facilitate  the  progress  of  those  Ladies  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  on  (he  Piano  Forte,  or  who  may 
hereafter  take  lessons  on  that  Instrument. 

As  the  garter  of  each  individual  will  terminate  at 
(be  same  time,  it  will  be  important  for  those  who  hare 
no  knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  and  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  apjiortunitj, 
to  attend  at  (he  opening  of  the  First  Quarter. 

Day*  and  hours  of  attendance — Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons,  from  3  to  5  or  6  o’clock,  as  may  be 
thought  expedient. 

Concerning  terms  of  Tuition,  Books,  Ac.  infoims- 
tion  can  be  had  by  calling  at  the  aforesaid  School- 
house. 

M.B.  Should  it  become  tirkly  in  that  neighbourheti 
during  the  season,  some  other  healthy  and  tonvtnitrl 
place  wUl  be  procured. 


A  PREY  TO  TENDER  ANGUISH. 

favourite  Song,  composed  by  Dr.  Haydn. 


And  love  and  fame  betraying, 
And  friends  no  longer  true. 

No  smiles  my  face  arraying. 

No  heart  so  fraught  with  woe  ! 
So  pass'd  my  life's  sad  mornings 
Young  joys  no  more  returning ; 
Alas  !  now  all  around, 

Is  dark  and  cheerless  found. 


Ah,  why  did  nature  give  me, 

A  heart  so  soft  and  true  ; 

A  heart  to  pain  and  griere  me, 
At  ills  that  others  rue. 

At  othefs  ills  thus  wailing. 
With  inward  griefs  assailing. 
With  double  aitniis 


Ere  long  perchanci  my  sorrow. 

Shall  find  its  weirdie  close  ; 

Nor  distant  far  thuniorrow. 

That  brings  the  wji'd  repose. 

W'hen  death  with  lind  embracing, 
Each  bitter  anguisi  chasing, 

Shadl  mark  my  peaceful  doom 
Beneath  the  silen^tomb. 

5  ! 

Then  cease,  my  ^art  to  languish, 
And  cease  to  floiimy  tears  ; 

Though  nought  n  here  but  anguish. 
The  grave  shall  nd  my  cares. 

On  earth's  soft  la  reposing. 

Life's  idle  pagei|t  closing, 

No  more  shall  g*f  assaiL 


